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Communist 



takeover 


The Iron Curtain 
descends on Europe 


From 4 to 11 February 1945 an Allied summit confer¬ 
ence was held at Yalta. The name of this pleasant 
resort on the Crimean peninsula has, to many ears, 
particularly in eastern Europe, as infamous a ring of 
appeasement and sell-out as has Munich. But at the 
time, to the peoples of Europe, weary of the war 
against Nazism and kept in ignorance of Josef 
Stalin’s deep suspicions of his capitalist allies, 
Yalta was a beacon of hope. 

Stalin’s main objective at the Yalta confer¬ 
ence was to obtain British and United States 
approval for the postwar dismemberment of 
Germany and Russia’s territorial acquisi¬ 
tions in eastern and central Europe. 
Much time was taken up by the question 
of the future of Poland, which was by 
then occupied by the Red Army and had 
a Soviet puppet government issuing de¬ 
crees from the town of Lublin. Stalin wanted this 
so-called Lublin committee to be recognised as the 
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provisional government pending free elections in 
Poland. Churchill and Roosevelt argued for the 
formation of a new provisional government, to be 
composed of the Lublin committee along with other 
Poles from inside and outside Poland. But Stalin 
would agree only to the enlargement of the committee 
by the addition of ‘one or two democratic leaders’ 
from Polish ‘emigre circles’. Roosevelt and Churchill 
agreed on a slightly revised Soviet plan for Poland, in 
effect accepting the Lublin committee as the pro¬ 
visional government but enjoining it to hold ‘free and 
unfettered’ elections as soon as possible, with the 
participation of ‘democratic and anti-Nazi parties’. 

Stalin’s long-term strategy for Poland extended 
beyond making sure of a subservient government, 
which he insisted must collaborate with Moscow 
against a rebirth of German militarism. He demanded 
that Roosevelt and Churchill recognise the old fron¬ 
tiers of the Russian empire in Romania, Finland and 
the Baltic states. In the case of Poland he had already 
obtained the support of Churchill and Roosevelt for 
the 1920 Curzon frontier between Russia and Poland, 
restoring to the Soviet Union the Polish territory 
acquired under the Nazi-Soviet pact in 1939. 

The Yalta conference produced a ‘Declaration on 
Liberated Europe’, which affirmed the desire of the 
Big Three to see democratic institutions installed in 
the countries that had been occupied by Germany. 
During the Yalta negotiations, however, Stalin had 
not disguised his very different beliefs about the rights 
of small nations. Large powers, he said, must dictate 
to the small. When Churchill countered with the 
responsibility of large nations to respect the rights of 
the smaller, Stalin disagreed. 

The Yalta agreements did not grant Stalin specific 
rights in eastern Europe. The notorious percentages 
scribbled half-seriously by Churchill on a piece of 
paper, dividing Europe into spheres of influence at an 
earlier meeting with Stalin, were not even mentioned 
at Yalta. But the obvious divisions and lack of coor¬ 
dination in the presentation of Western proposals and 
policies convinced Stalin that he had a free hand in 
east Europe. 

At the end of June a provisional coalition govern¬ 
ment was formed in Warsaw and recognised by the 
Western powers. It consisted mainly of members of 
the former Lublin committee. Elections were finally 
held in January 1947 in conditions of terror and fraud. 
Many supporters of Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, the for¬ 
mer prime minister, were murdered and attempts 
were made on his life after his large Peasant Party had 
refused to merge with the communist-dominated 
‘government bloc’. The United States and Britain 
declared that the elections were not free. In October 
that year Mikolajczyk received information that he 
was about to be put on trial, and he fled to the West. 

A similar pattern of events unfolded in the rest of 
eastern Europe as Stalin imposed communist rule, 
disregarding the provisions of the Yalta agreement. 
By that time America and Britain had withdrawn from 
those parts of Germany which it had been agreed at 
Yalta would go to make up the Soviet zone; and their 
wartime armies had been demobilised. Although 
there was a steady demobilisation of Soviet forces in 
subsequent years, a huge standing army and air force 
was maintained, several divisions remaining in 
occupation of eastern Europe. 

Communism was imposed mainly by the Soviet 
armed forces, Except in the case of Yugoslavia and 



Albania it was not a natural outcome of the political 
situation of any of the countries of east and central 
Europe. In the eyes of Moscow, communism in 
eastern Europe was not an end in itself but rather an 
instrument for the establishment of complete Soviet 
control over the whole of that area principally for the 
purpose of creating a ‘buffer zone ’ between the Soviet 
Union and a resurgent Germany or aggressive West¬ 
ern Europe. Control meant seizing and keeping an 
exclusive hold on the two main levers of power, the 
secret police and the sole political party in a single¬ 
party state. 

The rather general military agreements made by the 
Big Three at Yalta were too generously interpreted by 
the Western allies. Western troops were prevented 
from advancing not only on Berlin but Prague also, 
thus allowing the Soviet armies to reach these capitals 
first. Whether, under a different strategy, Berlin 
could have been reached before the Russians remains 


Previous page: Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin, the 
'Big Three', decide upon 
the future of Europe at the 
Yalta conference in 1945. 
Inset: A cover of 
Newsweek expresses fears 
of Soviet expansionism in 
1948. 
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Left: The Russian presence 
in Europe in 1945. Soviet 
infantry advance through 
the Polish town of Breslau 
against German units. 
Right: Outside the Vienna 
Opera House in 1945, an 
American soldier (to the 
left) and a group of 
Russian soldiers illustrate 
the spirit of alliance that 
existed before the Iron 
Curtain descended upon 
Europe. 


an open question, but Prague certainly could have 
been. 

By May 1945, Soviet troops were in control of 
what, before the war, had been eight independent 
states: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria. During 
the war Soviet leaders had given publie*pledges that 
Russia did not seek territorial gains or the subjugation 
of peoples. Yet after the war the Soviet Union ac¬ 
quired in Europe 470,850 square km (181,800 square 
miles) of territory with a pre-war population of over 
22.3 million. Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania had been 
covered by two secret protocols to the Nazi-Soviet 
pact of August 1939 and were simply re-annexed 
during the Soviet Army advances in the autumn of 
1944. The eastern territories of Poland, covered by 
another secret protocol, were re-occupied in similar 
fashion. 

The other country affected by the secret protocols 
of the Nazi-Soviet pact was Romania, which was 
forced to cede Bessarabia to Russia. This was con¬ 
firmed by the Paris Peace Treaty of February 1947, 
which also awarded the adjacent territory of northern 
Bukovina to Russia. Under the same treaty Russia 
regained from Finland the Karelian Isthmus and other 
Finnish provinces. From Germany the Soviet Union 
obtained East Prussia. Unlike the other annexations 
which had been ‘awarded’ to the Soviet Union by the 
Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939, East Prussia was, as it 
were, a postwar bonus. 

In the same category was an area taken this time 
from an allied country. On 15 May 1945 the pro- 
Soviet Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, Zdenek 
Fierlinger, declared that his government would not 
oppose the desire of the predominantly Ukrainian¬ 
speaking people of Ruthenia for incorporation into 
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The KGB in Latvia 

Georg i Martynov was a long-serving member of the KGB who panic, because troops of the task force were well trained arfd ready 
defected to the West in the 1960s. He took part in several actions Mo deal with surprise attacks. 


against Ukrainian nationalists such as the Provoda group and 
the followers of Stephen Bandera, against anti-communist 
partisans in Russia proper and, as he relates here, against 
nationalists in the Baltic states in 1945and 1946. 

66 I was at the time a commando officer in the KGB and had taken 
part, not only in battles with German troops, but also in the 
extermination of saboteurs dropped behind our lines and of col¬ 
laborators operating in the liberated territories. The scale of the 
operation depended, of course, on the size and armament of the 
nationalist group we had to liquidate. For example, two divisions of 
KGB troops were used in the Ukraine to liquidate a large detach¬ 
ment of Banderites who had gone into hiding in an area close to the 
frontier of the Lvov region. The whole area was encircled by three 
ranks of soldiers, each within sight of the other. The circle was then 
gradually reduced in size to the point when we came face to face 
with the enemy and the fighting started. It was the most desperate 
and brutal fighting, in which there was no surrendering and no 
prisoners taken. 

We continued with these operations in district after district, 
wherever our commanders had information that there were still 
left-overs', as we called them. In central Russia and in the Ukraine it 
was relatively easy to uncover these bands. But in Latvia we were 
amazed at the situation we stumbled on. On one occasion we had 
very precise information about a detachment of nationalists said to 
be hiding in a forest not far from a small farm from which they 
obtained food and water. We surrounded the area and then gradual¬ 
ly moved in towards the centre where the Latvian nationalists were 
supposed to be. But, instead of coming face to face with the 
nationalists, we came up against each other. They seemed to have 
vanished into thin air. We began to go over the area inch by inch, 
looking into every bush and tree, but could still find nothing to arouse 
oursuspicions. 

Finally somebody noticed that there was a barn near the farm, 
rather tumbledown but, for some reason or other, full of hay. This 
was rather suspicious, because, at a time when the cattle were 
dying for lack of fodder, it was odd to come across so much 
apparently neglected hay. We threw it to one side and revealed a 
carefully disguised trap-door. It was obviously the entrance to an 
underground bunker. 

We had already come across such bunkers in Russia and the 
Ukraine, but what we experienced now was beyond anything we 
could have imagined. And the action that followed was, I believe, 
the most frightful of all those I took part in, not so much in its intensity 
as in its savagery and cruelty and its inhuman end. 

One of our number who spoke Latvian called out through the 
trap-door and proposed that they should leave the bunker and lay 
down their arms. He warned them that unless they complied we 
should attack the bunker with grenades. The reply came that they 
agreed, but on condition that we moved back not less than two 
hundred metres from the barn to wait for them to come out. 

We knew about the desperate courage of the Latvians and their 
strong nationalist feelings, but our commanders accepted their 
proposal and we moved back two hundred metres without taking 
some elementary precautions to defend ourselves in the event of 
an attack. We paid dearly for this. The time passed very slowly. It 
was probably half an hour before anybody appeared. But hardly had 
our Latvian shouted out to find out when they were going to start 
surrendering when suddenly they opened furious fire on us from 
automatics, machine guns and even mortars mounted in the loft. 
Many of our men were hit by the Latvian fire, although there was no 


After a couple of minutes' confusion our men took cover and 
fierce fighting began. Nobody wanted to surrender and no one 
wanted to die, but in that duel death was inescapable. Suddenly the 
Latvians ceased firing. The door of the barn opened and we were 
horrified to see women and children coming out. The colonel in- 
charge of the operation gave the order not to fire and to let the 
women pass through the ring of armed men. It is difficult to convey 
the state of tension and of total immobility that took hold of us when 
we saw the Latvian men coming out behind the women and 
children. There were 30 or 40 women and children and perhaps as 
many men, who had gone into hiding and sworn neverto surrender 
to the Russians. 

We had somehow or other to separate the male Latvians from 
the women and children, so we opened fire from the right and left 
flanks, but the women and children not only failed to run ahead, as 
we expected, but rushed back into the barn with the men. An 
attempt at negotiations proved fruitless. Their reply was quite 
explicit: either we are allowed to leave with our families or you can 
shoot us all together. None of us had come up against such a 
situation before, and even our heartless commanders could not 
apparently bring themselves to shootthe lot of them in the hopethat 
all would be forgotten because of the war. 

The ring around the Latvians was drawn still tighter, until we were 
no more than 25 or 30 metres from the barn, so that no one could 
leave it and they could not count on darkness to help them. Then 
came the night and total darkness. We had no means of lighting up 
the area and had to strain our eyes lest we missed something in the 
darkness. 

Suddenly the Latvians opened fire, powerful but disordered, in 
our direction. One of our men could not restrain himself and fired in 
reply, and others did the same. Can one now blame those who 
opened fire on the women and children? There may be some who 
can, but I cannot, forittookplace when Hitler's Germany had already 
been routed, and yet we were still fighting, nerves were strained to 
the limit, and no one wanted to die in peacetime. 

There was an unbelievable noise, the trunks and branches of the 
trees crackled as the bullets hit them, and then suddenly there was 
an explosion and in a moment a huge flameturned the barn into one 
big torch, which lit up even/thing in the neighbourhood, including our 
pallid faces. There were no cries or groans to be heard, although 
there were living people burning within. Without any word of 
command we ceased firing and looked silently at the destruction in 
the fire of people who, §ven if they were enemies, were strong and 
courageous. 

Suddenly a dark figure came staggering out of the fire. It was 
someone who was out to save his life but who was blinded by the 
darkness and rushed straight intothe arms of oursoldiers. Seriously 
burned but still living he was the only person who survived to tell the 
tale of what happened in the barn. He was not executed because he 
was a much-needed witness to the affair. All the others perished - 
more than 150 people. Like them, the survivor hated us and did not 
conceal it, but he had been afraid to die along with them. There was 
nothing special about his hatred, because in war people kill each 
other because they hate each other, and it is difficult to kill without 
hatred. 

The 'unfinished war' continued well into 1946, and the national¬ 
ists and supporters of fascism who managed to survive and realised 
the futility of armed resistance went into the deep underground in 
the hope of concealing their past. But many of them were not 
successful and met their ends twenty or thirty years later from a 
bullet delivered by a soldierof the KGB's internal security troops. - * 
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the USSR. Six days later, without any plebiscite to 
determine the real wishes of the people, it was 
announced that an autonomous Ruthenian govern¬ 
ment had been formed. In June Fierlinger signed a 
treaty in Moscow handing over this area to 
Russia. 

The key to the takeover of the five indepen¬ 
dent states of east Europe, with 80 million 
people living in them, was the secret police. 

In the Soviet system they played a far more 
important role than had been the case even 
in Hitler’s Germany. 

After the military occupation of a 
country by the Soviet Army the first 
step was to put the secret police into 
communist hands by installing 
Moscow-trained communists in 
the Ministry of the Interior. In 
Poland and Bulgaria these de¬ 
partments had been in com¬ 
munist control since mid- 
1944; the communists se¬ 
cured control of the In¬ 
terior Ministry in Roma¬ 
nia in March 1945, a 
month before they did so 
in Czechoslovakia. Suc¬ 
cess in Hungary fol- 
lowed in November. In 
Yugoslavia, as in Albania, % 
communist control over the 
secret police had been estab¬ 
lished in the course of the war as the communist 
resistance forces took over civil government in liber¬ 
ated areas. Only Finland managed, in 1948, to get rid 
of its communist Interior Minister, who had been 
appointed in March 1945 by a pro-Soviet prime 
minister. 

The appointment of communists to these positions 
opened the door to Soviet ‘advisers’ who rapidly took 
control of all secret police operations. All these men 
were officers of the Soviet secret police. They 
arranged for the strategic placing of more Soviet 
‘advisers’ throughout all the ministries and depart¬ 
ments. This meant that even when the occupation 
armies had withdrawn, Moscow was able to keep 
every department of government in the satellite coun¬ 
tries under direct supervision. 

With the levers of power throughout eastern 
Europe already in their control, the Soviet leaders 
proceeded to impose communist regimes - a process 
that involved the intimidation of entire populations 
and the physical extermination of thousands of poli¬ 
tical opponents. Once the communist regimes were 
installed, control remained in Moscow’s hands - 
except in Yugoslavia and Albania, where the regimes 
had installed themselves and the countries had not 
come under Soviet occupation. 

Broadly the political operation was carried out in 
four stages. First, a ‘front’ was formed - a new and 
more efficient form of the pre-war ‘popular fronts’ of 
the 1930s. The second stage in the postwar commun¬ 
ist takeover consisted of forming coalition govern¬ 
ments with left-wing parties and sometimes with 
right-wing politicians. In the third stage the non¬ 
communist parties in the coalition, while nominally 
sharing power, were effectively emasculated, their 
leaders being chosen by the communists. Political 
opposition, though risky, was still tolerated. In the 




The pinnacle of success for 
the Red Army: Russian 
soldiers hoist the Soviet 
flag overthe Reichstag in 
Berlin in 1945. 


final phase, when the coalitions were 
into ‘governing blocs’ the non-communist par¬ 
ties were absorbed or simply suppressed. Socialist 
parties were forced, with the help of turncoat mem 
bers, to fuse with the communists. Political opposi 
tion was no longer tolerated in parliament or any 
where else. Maty as Rakosi gave a classic description 
of the methods used to fragment the opposition in 
Hungary - ‘demanding a little more each day. like 
cutting up salami, slice after thin slice’. Strict cen¬ 
sorship was imposed. Political opponents were des¬ 
troyed through political trials on charges of collabora¬ 
tion, treason, espionage or sabotage. The church was 
infiltrated by the secret police. The operation was then 
rounded off by the adoption of written constitutions 
closely modelled on that of the Soviet Union, guaran¬ 
teeing human rights that were now honoured 
only in the breach. General elections would 
then take place, sometimes preceded by cam¬ 
paigns of intimidation and violence. 

Following the virtual neutralisation of the 
other parties it was a simple matter to take 
overthe civil service bureaucracies, to unify 
and bring trade unions, agricultural organisa¬ 
tions, cultural, youth, sports and ©ther institu 
tions under communist control. The remnants 
of private industry, banks, farms and insurance 
companies would then be nationalised. The 
cess would often be ushered iji by 
elections. In the last stage, secret police activity 
would come to permeate every facet of life. 

Finally, the economies of eastern European 
countries were made increasingly dependent upon 
the Soviet Union. But by then the safeguards 
enshrined in the Yalta agreements to protect 
human rights and democratic freedoms no 
longer had any relevance in that part of 
Europe. It was a state of affairs 
which led the West to question Soviet 
motives in the postwar world, and this 
was a central feature of the decline in 
relations between East and West which is 
usually and aptly termed the Cold War. 

Hugh Lunghi 









At the end of World War II international politics were 
dominated by two powers whose full potential had not 
previously been fully realised. The United States’ 
pre-eminence rested on the strength of its economy, 
the range of forces and weapons it could deploy and, 
in particular, its possession of the atomic bomb. By 
contrast the Soviet Union’s position derived almost 
entirely from the strength of the Red Army. Observers 
were impressed by its size, its achievement in defeat¬ 
ing the German Army and the price it had paid in 
casualties for victory. There was, however, little 
understanding of the true nature of the Red Army; 
much of the ‘ Russian steamroller’s ’ menace lay in this 
ignorance. It is still difficult to analyse the Russian 
war machine in conventional Western terms. It is 
necessary to emphasise its uniqueness. 

The Red Army was undoubtedly vast. In 1945, 
although it had passed its peak strength, it still num¬ 
bered more than 11 million. It deployed over 600 
divisions and independent formations. But the reality 
behind these figures was complex. Very few Soviet 
divisions were as strong as 8000 men, most were 5000 
to 7000 strong, and some were only cadres of 3000. 
About 500 of these divisions and brigades were 
infantry formations that would not have been out of 
place on any World War I battlefield. The divisions 
marched into battle on their feet and relied on horse- 
drawn transport for their supplies. 

The striking power of the Red Army was concen¬ 
trated in its 40 artillery divisions and its armoured 
forces. It possessed 25 tank corps and 13 mechanised 
corps (equivalent to divisions in size). In these and a 
variety of independent units the Soviets fielded 
14,000 modem tanks. The importance of these 
formations was out of all proportion to their numbers. 

Numbers also tell us little about the quality of 
Soviet manpower. The overwhelming majority of 
Soviet soldiers came from a peasant background. 
They were renowned for their endurance under 
appalling conditions and their passive acceptance of 
casualties. They did not lack tactical cunning, excel¬ 
ling at camouflage and deception; but the educational 
standard, even of Soviet officers, was low and the 
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THE RED ARMY 


The two faces of the 
Russian Army. Below left: 
Cossack cavalry in the Don 
Valley attack an enemy 
position. The spearhead of 
the Soviet forces was, 
however, the armoured 
formations (left). Here 
T34/85 tanks and SU-100 
self-propelled guns take 
part in a victory parade 
through Moscow in 1945. 



army was forced to rely on simply battle drills which 
were easily taught but were often applied too rigidly. 
Discipline was exceptionally harsh and was enforced 
by officers who knew that laxness on their part would 
be severely punished. The Red Army’s behaviour in 
occupied territory suggests that this discipline was 
deliberately relaxed at the end of the war. Widespread 
reports of looting and rape gave the army an evil 
reputation and spurred millions of refugees to flee 
westwards. Among them after the war were unknown 
thousands of deserters, disillusioned with Soviet life, 
who joined the mass of displaced persons in western 
Europe. 

Despite the size of the Russian war machine it was 
rigidly controlled from the centre. Josef Stalin in 
Moscow, as commander-in-chief as well as political 
leader, kept a very tight grip on operations. He 
worked through the Stavka (General Headquarters of 
the Supreme Command), which was a small group of 
senior officers supported by the General Staff. All 
major operations were planned in Moscow, leaving 
field commanders much less freedom than in other 
armies. Members of the Stavka, such as Marshal 
Georgi Zhukhov, were then sent to the front to 
supervise these plans in action. Stalin was briefed 
three times a day about operations and was in constant 
touch with his commanders by teleprinter and radio, 
which enabled him to intervene even at the lowest 
tactical level. In addition, every commander down to 
company level had a Communist Party official as 
deputy commander for political affairs. Both Stalin’s 
successors, Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev, served as political deputies (commissars) at the 
front. 

All these elements - the superfluity of manpower, 
combined with a limited mechanised element, a 
largely uneducated army and strict central control - 
were reflected in the operations of the Red Army. 
Western observers have tended to discuss the Red 
Army’s tactics purely in terms of the ‘Russian steam¬ 
roller’ overwhelming the enemy by sheer weight of 
numbers regardless of casualties. Anything more 
sophisticated in Soviet tactics has been ascribed to 


copying the German blitzkrieg. This is a misconcep¬ 
tion of what the Russians were trying to do. 

Before World War II the Red Army had paid as 
much attention to new weapons such as the aeroplane 
and the tank as any of its rivals. It was not ignorant of 
Western concepts but whereas Western armies tended 
to believe that the revolution in warfare favoured 
smaller, more professional armies, the Russians re¬ 
tained their traditional belief in the virtues of a mass 
army. However, the state of the Soviet economy, 
even after the forced industrialisation of the 1930s, 
did not permit the creation of a totally mechanised 


Above: Russian soldiers 
advance during the battle 
forthe Emperor Bridge 
in Vienna during World 
Warll. 


Soviet 'new type' rifle division -1948 
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THE RED ARMY 


mass army. Despite this, an able generation of Soviet 
military writers did develop a doctrine for modem 
armoured offensive operations. Unfortunately many 
of these officers disappeared during Stalin’s purges, 
which generally had a stultifying effect on Soviet 
military thought. Then Germany’s surprise attack in 
June 1941 forced the Russians into a defensive war for 
which they were totally unprepared in doctrine and 
materiel. By the middle of 1943 the defensive phase 
was over and the Red Army was poised to recover its 
lost territory and carry the war onto German soil. 

It is important to understand the problems faced by 
the Red Army in this offensive phase. The Eastern 
Front was thousands of miles long, and most of the 
army consisted of foot-slogging troops incapable of 
sustained offensive action. But it is equally true that 
infantry divisions comprised most of the German 
Army, ahd by 1944 the Red Army was capable of 
concentrating the forces required, according to its 
doctrine, for a successful attack on certain narrow 
sectors of the front. However, there is no doubt that, 
right to the end of the war, the German Army main¬ 
tained its advantage in the individual standard of its 
troops, who were better trained and showed greater 
initiative. German commanders and staffs were also 
on the whole more capable of fighting a mobile war, 
when Hitler allowed them the opportunity, although 
some Soviet leaders were the equal of any as 
armoured commanders. Lastly the Red Army lacked 
the logistic support to fight a continuously mobile 
battle. Only the arrival of American Lend-Lease 
trucks-440,000 out of a total Soviet vehicle strength 
of 500,000- made a rapid offensive possible. 

Soviet policy was therefore to hold the front line 
with lower quality infantry units. Stavka then selected 
the sector on which an offensive was to be launched 
and concentrated its reserves there. These reserves 
included divisions of artillery and especially multi- 
barrelled rocket launchers, tank armies and the so- 
called ‘shock armies’ that were composed of high 
quality troops backed by concentrations of artillery 
and tanks. Support elements such as engineers and 
transport were also assembled. As far as possible this 


concentration was carried out in secret, using the 
night for movement and paying great attention to 
camouflage. Deception measures included dummy 
concentrations elsewhere along the front. 

The offensive was controlled by at least one front 
headquarters, front was the Soviet term for an army 
group and its size and composition depended on its 
task; it was often commanded by a member of Stavka. 
The basic principles of the offensive were concentra¬ 
tion, momentum and mobility. Concentration was 
achieved by dividing the front into a breakthrough 
sector and a passive sector. The breakthrough sector 
was no more than 5 to 15 per cent of the whole, but it 
would be allocated 50 to 80 per cent of the infantry and 
artillery and 90 to 100 per cent of the tanks and 
aircraft. The size of the breakthrough sector varied: it 
was 14 to 25km (8 to 15 miles) for a/ranf, 7 to 12km (4 
to 7.5 miles) for an army and 1 to 2km (0.6 to 1.2 
miles) for a division. 

The aim was to achieve the ‘correlation of forces’ 
stated in Soviet doctrine, which required superiorities 
of 4 or 6 to 1 in manpower and up to 10 to 1 in artillery 
and tanks on the breakthrough sector. As an addition¬ 
al guide Soviet doctrine expressed the requirements 
for success in density norms, which by 1945 had 
reached at least 250 guns and mortars and 70 tanks per 
kilometre of front. Forces on the passive sector were 
obviously much less well supported but they were 
expected to attack the enemy just as fiercely in order to 
disguise the direction of the main blow and prevent 
the enemy from manoeuvring his reserves to meet it. 

Momentum was achieved by echelonning forces. 
German defensive positions were generally con¬ 
structed in depth, with an outpost line, a main defen¬ 
sive zone with probably three lines of trenches, and a 
rear defensive zone. The Red Army faced basically 
the same problem as commanders of World War 1 - 
that is how to maintain the offensive once it passed the 
initial range of artillery. Each formation or unit down 
to regiment was organised in at least two echelons, the 
first echelon being roughly twice as strong as the 
second. The formation was allocated a primary and a 
secondary objective, to be taken by the first and 



Below: Soviet tanks and 
armoured personnel 
carriers move at speed 
over rough terrain. The 
emphasis on 
overwhelming massed 
offensives in Soviet 
training greatly increased 
Western fears about 
Russian intentions. 
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Russia's penal battalions 

'The penal battalions [of the Soviet Army in the 
early 1940s] contained individuals who had 
shown reluctance to fight and others who were 
suspected of cowardice. With them were 
officers and soldiers who had been sentenced for 
various crimes and offences. The officers who 
were sent to the battalions lost any decorations 
they had been awarded, together with their 
ranks, and joined the battalion as privates. During 
periods of calm the penal battalions were kept in 
the rear. At the last moment before an offensive, 
they were brought up, under guard, and posi¬ 
tioned at the forward edge of the battle area. As 
the artillery preparation began, the guard com¬ 
pany, armed with machine guns, would take their 
place behind the penal companies, who were 
then issued with weapons. Then, on the com¬ 
mand "Advance to attack!" the guard company's 
machine guns would force the reluctant penal 
companies to get to their feet and to advance. 
Being unable to move in any other direction, they 
attacked, frenziedly. The most brilliant victories 
achieved by the Soviet Army were bought with 
the blood of the penal battalions.' 

From Inside the Soviet Army by Viktor Suvorov. 


Above: A Soviet armoured 
spearhead of T34/85 tanks 
supported by infantry push 
forward through a Polish 
wood during a winter 
offensive in January 1945. 
Although interarms 
cooperation in the Red 
Army was less 
sophisticated than in 
Western forces, the Soviet 
Army had an enviable 
ability to maintain an 
offensive in the most 
adverse conditions. 


second echelons respectively. For example, a divi¬ 
sion’s first echelon would normally be expected to 
penetrate 4 to 5km (2.5 to 3 miles) into the defences 
and its second echelon to advance to a depth of 8 to 
10km (5 to 6 miles), probably breaking through the 
German main defence zone in the process. 

The assault would normally start with a paralysing 
heavy artillery bombardment. For the Berlin opera-, 
tion in April 1945, for example, the Red Army 
assembled more artillery than was available to all the 
armies in World War I. Because of the comparatively 
low level of training in the Red Army a high propor¬ 
tion of the artillery would be used for direct fire - that 
is, the gunners could actually see their target rather 
than relying on observers to control their shooting as 
in the indirect fire which most armies used. 

Following closely on the heels pf the rolling bar¬ 
rages of the artillery would come the infantry with 
their close support tanks. A battalion attacked in one 
echelon with three companies in line, each company 
formed in lines of platoons. The regiments’ second 
echelon battalions would follow, and the divisions’ 
second echelon regiments would be at hand. Thus the 
German defenders would see apparently unending 
waves of troops and tanks moving towards them. 
Seasoned troops who kept their nerve could inflict 
terrible casualties on the attackers, and some Soviet 
offensives did come to a juddering halt. However, 
more often the artillery barrage had done its work and 
the Soviet infantry would ignore their casualties and 
breach the defences. They were encouraged not only 
by the intensive political work which preceded any 
attack, encouraging patriotic and communist fervour 
and hatred of the enemy, but also by the knowledge 
that behind each assaulting division would come a 
battalion of NKVD (secret police) troops, with orders 
to shoot anyone who turned back. 

Once a breach had been created, mobility became 


more important. A ‘mobile group’ would be passed 
through the ‘cannon fodder’ infantry divisions to 
penetrate rapidly into the enemy ’ s deep rear. An army 
would normally use a tank corps in this role and a front 
would send an entire tank army. The aim of the mobile 
group was to prevent the enemy stabilising his posi¬ 
tion by occupying new defence lines to the rear. The 
mobile group would press on, bypassing strong- 
points , until it reached the limits of its logistic support 
or reached an obstacle, such as a major river, -which 
required full-scale preparation to surmount. The 
offensive would then die down, and a pause would 
follow in which Stavka might shift the emphasis to 
another part of the front and the whole process of 
assembling forces and stockpiling supplies would 
begin again. 

Thus the ‘breakthrough operation’ relied for its 
success on very simple ingredients. It was designed to 
exploit Soviet strengths and German weaknesses. 
The Germans did not have the resources to endure 
battles of attrition. The Red Army did but would have 
been at a disadvantage in a war of manoeuvre. As long 
as the leadership was prepared to pay the price (and 13 
million servicemen were killed during the war) then 
this was a successful policy. 

The Red Army finished the war with its prestige at a 
peak. It had done everything asked of it, and wherever 
it stood a communist regime was soon established. 
The Red Army had in fact played a major part in 
creating the new world it faced in 1945. The new 
situation was characterised by the Cold War, but it 
was also clear that a revolution in military technology 
was beginning which would change the whole face of 
warfare. There followed superficial changes, such as 
renaming the Red Army of Workers and Feasants as 
the Soviet Army in 1946. The army was reduced in 
size from 11,365,000 in May 1945 to 2,874,000 in 
1948. New tank and mechanised infantry divisions 
were created gradually, replacing the traditional rifle 
division. However, progress was delayed by the 
intervention of Stalin. 

Concerned by the status and popularity of the army, 
which rivalled those of the Communist Party itself, 
Stalin reasserted his personal control. Marshal 
Zhukhov, Russia’s most successful commander, was 
demoted to command the obscure Odessa Military 
District. ^Senior naval and air force officers were 
arrested. Analysis of the lessons of the war was 
completely unbalanced by insistence on Stalin’s per¬ 
sonal contribution and military genius. His five ‘per¬ 
manently operating factors’ - stability of the rear, 
morale, quantity and quality of divisions, armament 
of the forces, and abilities of the commanders - were 
held to be the whole secret of success. Factors such as 
surprise were said to be only transitory in their effect. 
Furthermore, although he gave secret orders for the 
development of atomic weapons, Stalin publicly re¬ 
fused to admit that they could decide the outcome of a 
war. 

And so, until Stalin’s death in 1953, the Soviet 
Army made little progress in adjusting to the new 
realities of warfare. Its roles were to secure Russia’s 
hold on eastern Europe and, in the event of war, to 
seize western Europe as rapidly as possible to counter 
the American nuclear threat. It remained potentially a 
most formidable force and undoubtedly capable of its 
peacetime role; but a question mark remained about 
its capabilities and relevance on a nuclear battlefield. 

* Michael Orr 














Private Ivan 

The Russian fighting man 
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In most Western countries the army is apolitical: it 
does what is commanded of it by the government of 
the day. This is true in the Soviet Union too; but as 
there is only one party, permanently in power, the 
Soviet Army is a political army. In this,-it reflects 
Soviet society, where every aspect of human life is 
directed by the Communist Party. Military training is 
carried out with a political goal in mind and this 
political goal is defined early in a person's life. • 

Before Soviet children start their formal education 
they will have been exposed to the ideas of Marx and 
Lenin, and the role the Soviet military plays in helping 
to fulfil them. Books such as A Soldier was walking 
along the street are accepted early readers for children 
of pre-school age. When they are 7 years old, children 
are eligible to join the Octobrists, the first rung on the 
ladder to party membership. The more overtly mili¬ 
tary part of their education begins on the next rung 
when, aged 10, they join the Pioneers. As well as 
being taught of the glorious victories of the Soviet 
Army in the Russian Revolution and the Great 
Patriotic War, the Pioneer experiences his first mili¬ 
tarytraining, mainly at summer camp. Here girls and 
boys are introduced to the rudiments of military 
discipline and regulations, guard duty, tactics and 
civil defence. When the child moves up to the Komso¬ 
mol, the Young Communist League for 15 to 28 year 
'olds, these skills will be further developed with the 
addition of map reading, weapons use and grenade¬ 
throwing. The ability to throw a grenade is tested in 
the school-leaving examination. 

From the age of 14 the Soviet citizen may well have 
been a member of the Voluntary Society for Coopera¬ 
tion with the Army, Air Force and Navy (DOS AAF). 
On top of attending camp he or she will take part in a 
140-hour training programme spread over two 
academic years in which general military skills are 
enhanced and basic training is given in a military 
technical speciality such as driving, radiotelephone 
operation or electrical tasks. This training has taken 
on an added significance since the Universal Military 
Service law of 1967 reduced the period of conscrip¬ 
tion from three years to two in the army and four to 







THE SOVIET SOLDIER 



The soldier's day 


Reveille 

0600-0605 

Physical training, 


cleaning barracks 

0605-0630 

Washing, bed-making 

0630-0650 

Political information 

0650-0720 

Breakfast 

0725-0755 

Lessons 

0800-1350 

Lunch 

1400-1440 

Break 

1440-1520 

Weapons and equipment 


maintenance 

1520-1530 

Political education (Mon, Thu) 


Technical maintenance (Tue, Fri) 

1530-1830 

Sport (Wed, Sat) 


Study 

1830-1940 

Supper 

1940-2010 

Free time 

2010-2140 

Evening walk, roll call 

2140-2155 

• Lights out 

2200 


Above: Military cadets 
parade in Red Square 
during the 1979 
celebrations of the 
anniversary of the 1917 
revolution. Opposite: 
Soviet Marines train for 
many hours each day. Here 
they are putthrough their 
f i rst pa rach ute j u m ps f ro m 
a static descent tower. 


Below: A short-range 
tactical missile, lying in its 
launching slide, during 
exercises near Leningrad. 



Despite ‘universal’ military service in the Soviet 
Union, not all Soviet youths aged 18 are conscripted. 
Some are omitted for health or family reasons; some 
in order that they may continue their education; others 
are merely lucky. Nevertheless, the majority are 
called-up and for them the two (or three)*years ahead 
are tough. The policy of two call-up periods a year has 
led to the development of a four tier society in the 
barrack block. Treatment of the juniors by the seniors 
is harsh - as are the rates of ‘pay’, between *3 and 5 
roubles a month. A conscript is not allowed to wear 
civilian clothes, nor will he normally be granted 
leave. As far as his superiors are concerned, the 
Soviet soldier has no cravings for such pleasures as 
alcohol or women. In practice, of course, he does. On 
occasions girlfriends are smuggled into barrack 
blocks; but if this is discovered the guilty soldier is 
severely punished. 

Every minute of the conscript’s day is carefully 
accounted for, from reveille at 0600 hours to lights out 
at 2200. As in any army, great stress is laid upon 
physical fitness and discipline. On 1 November 1973, 
a gruelling fitness test was introduced, setting mini¬ 
mum standards for running, swimming, and either 
skiing or long marches, which all military personnel 
are required to attain in their first year of service. 
Discipline is often enforced by ‘collective responsi¬ 
bility ’. If one soldier steps out of line the whole of his 
section is likely to be punished. 

Training is kept simple. If a soldier’s speciality is 
driving a tank, this is all he will do. He will practice his 
tasks again and again until they become second 
nature. Simplicity is the key in Soviet weapon design, 
too. This ensures that the conscript is able to perform 
effectively if recalled as a reservist in later life, as all 
medically fit Soviet males are on the reserve list from 
the age of 17 until they are 50. An important consid¬ 
eration, too, is the thought that in the heat of battle the 
less complicated the weapon the more reliable it will 
be in the hands of a possibly frightened man. The 
Soviet Army does its best to acquaint its soldiers with 
the fear of battle. Combat realism is emphasised in 
exercises. An infantryman in training is made to lie in 
a shallow ditch, or directly between the tracks of a 
tank, as it rumbles over him. 

The Soviet leadership believes that it has a secret 
weaponT ideology. Marxism-Leninism is the whole 
raison d’etre, not only of the Soviet armed forces but 
of the structure of Soviet society itself. There is a 
greater concentration of party members in the armed 
forces than in any other area of society, since it is 
virtually essential for an officer to be a member of the 
party if he is to succeed in his career. Military 
personnel are exposed to a higher level of political in¬ 
doctrination than anyone else, not only in the periods 
set aside for it in the daily routine, but also by means of 
films on Saturday evenings, and often in ‘free time’. 

Unquestionably, Soviet conscript soldiers are fit 
and well disciplined. It is not so easy to say, though, to 
what extent they are convinced of their ideology. The 
Communist slogans with which they have been 
brought up become hackneyed and meaningless for 
many. Nevertheless, Soviet doctrine prefers a politi¬ 
cally sound soldier who has only limited ability with a 
rifle to a crackshot who does not respect the pro¬ 
nouncements of Lenin. And despite the emphasis on 
combat realism, self-imposed economies mean that 
not only are rounds limited for rifles, but tank crews 
often carry out ‘attacks’ on foot! S. P. C. Dalziel 
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Atomic dawn 

The new weapons 
and their strategic impact 


At 5.30 am on 16 July 1945 at Alamogordo in the New 
Mexico desert, the first atomic bomb was exploded to 
the satisfaction, wonderment and dismay of the scien¬ 
tists and engineers who had designed it. It was the 
culmination of the efforts of an international team of 
physicists who had worked on the project in the 
United States since 1942. 

Three weeks after the successful test of that first 
atomic bomb, a similar weapon was dropped from an 
aircraft on the Japanese city of Hiroshima, devastat¬ 
ing the city, killing some 75,000 people and ushering 
in the nuclear age. So complete was the destruction 
that military strategists were compelled to re-assess 
all previous concepts of military power and its role in 
politics. Clausewitz’s famous dictum that war is the 
continuation of policy by other means took on a new 
meaning when the full impact of the destructive 
power of just one nuclear warhead was pondered by 
politicians and military strategists alike. The debate 
on future military strategy, doctrine and tactics, be¬ 
gun in 1945, has continued unresolved to the present 
day. 

Having discovered that the atom could be made to 
release its energy by ‘fission’ or splitting atoms of a 
heavy element such as uranium or plutonium, it was 
only a question of time before the nuclear physicists 
devised a process by which atoms of the lightest 
element, hydrogen, could be fused together to form a 
heavier element, helium, with an accompanying re¬ 
lease of energy far greater than that released by the 


fission process. The thermonuclear, or hydrogen, 
bomb appears to have no limit to the explosive power 
which may be derived from it; conversely it was to 
provide the basis on which weapons of very small 
yield with controllable effects were to be designed in 
later years. 

The yield of the atomic weapon that destroyed 
Hiroshima was about 13 kilotons (13,000 tons of TNT 
equivalent). The largest yield thermonuclear weapon 
tested so far has been a Soviet warhead of 5 8 megatons 
(58,000,000 tons of TNT equivalent). In between, a 
whole range of nuclear warheads varying in yield 
from less than 1 kiloton to several megatons has been 
added to the stockpiles of both the superpowers. 

The reaction of military strategists to the new 
weapons in the immediate postwar years was one of 
confusion and anguished disbelief at what the scien¬ 
tists had produced. How, they asked, could such 
destructive weapons be used in a future war; and, if 
they were used, what would be the likely con¬ 
sequences for both sides in the conflict? It did not at 
first appear that political aims could be achieved by 
resort to war in which, if nuclear weapons were used, • 
the results would negate the political or territorial 
advantages which resort to war had sought to achieve. 
The visible destruction of Germany and Japan which 
conventional weapons had inflicted in World War II 
was a stark reminder of the consequences of modern 
war even without nuclear weapons. 

Nevertheless, the concept of deterrence, by no 











ATOMIC WEAPONS 



Right: The magnitude of 
the devastation that could 
be wrought by an atom 
bomb. Hiroshimaoneyear 
afterthe atomic attack in 
1945. Far left below: In 
1953 the US fired the first 
atomic artillery shell, from 
a new 208mm artillery 
piece. Left: A mushroom 
cloud hangs overthe 
Pacific after a successful 
detonation of a French 
nuclear bomb in 1968. 



The hell of Hiroshima 

It was just after eight o'clock in the 
morning, a moment I shall never 
forget. There was a reverberant boom 
like an exploding shell and at the same 
moment a flash of orangeish-yellow 
light came through the bullet-proof 
glass in the ceiling. It became as dark 
as night. A blast of wind threw me into 
the air and smashed me down on the 
flat stones. The pain of this was still 
shooting through me as the building 
began to collapse around me. 

'Gradually the air cleared and I 
climbed out from the wreckage. As I 
made my way to an emergency 
centre there was such confusion. The 
streets were so hot they burnt my 


feet, houses were on fire, the street¬ 
car rails radiated an eerie light and in 
the grounds of a shrine people were 
lying all over each other - some 
breathed, most had stopped. At the 
first-aid station people came running 
in stripped of their clothing and crying, 
some had puffed-up bloody faces, 
some had burned skin hanging from 
their arms and legs. In a street-car 
outside there were rows of white 
skeletons. There were the bones of 
the legs of people who had tried to 
escape. Hiroshima had become no¬ 
thing otherthan hell.' 

Sumie Kuramoto, 16 years old when 
the atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. 


means a new theory, was revived with particular 
emphasis to nuclear war. The United States had 
undisputed superiority in nuclear weapons and the 
means of delivering them, so a strategy of ‘massive 
retaliation ’ was adopted in the late 1940s as a means of 
deterring war of any kind, not only against the United 
States but also against members of the Nato alliance. 
But when the Soviet Union tested its first atomic bomb 
in 1949 and began to build up a nuclear stockpile in the 
early 1950s the situation was radically altered. 

In 1952 America introduced what were called 
‘tactical’ nuclear weapons into the European theatre, 
but there was no clearly defined doctrine or strategy 
for their use. The yields of most of these weapons 
were high and the delivery systems inaccurate by 
today’s standards. Meanwhile, both the superpowers 
continued to expand and diversify their strategic 
nuclear forces, with the United States maintaining a 
clear lead in warhead and delivery systems technol¬ 
ogy, as demonstrated dramatically in the Cuban mis¬ 
sile crisis of 1962, when Premier Khrushchev was 
forced to back down and remove Soviet nuclear 
missiles from Cuba in the face of determined Amer¬ 
ican opposition to their deployment so close to 
the United States. 


Britain became a nuclear power in 1952 and France 
in 1960, hut with nothing approaching the capability 
of the United States or the Soviet Union in numbers or 
variety of nuclear warheads and delivery systems. 
China followed in 1964, but has been slow to develop 
its strategic nuclear force, mainly because of the lack 
of an appropriate technological and industrial base. 
These five are still the main nuclear powers; others lay 
claim to having nuclear warheads but do not possess 
credible delivery systems. The technology and the 
fissile material necessary to produce nuclear weapons 
are available to a number of countries who have not 
signed the Non-Proliferation Treaty of 1968, so the 
possibility of others joining the nuclear club cannot be 
ruled out. 

In 1977 the United States announced that its scien¬ 
tists had produced a new nuclear weapon in which 
blast damage could be drastically reduced and the 
effects from deadly radiation greatly increased. The 
weapon became known as the neutron bomb, though 
its proper designation is enhanced radiation warhead. 

The United States in fact possesses something like 
30 varieties of nuclear warheads. Yields range from 5 
megatons in the W-53 fitted to the Titan intercon¬ 
tinental ballistic missile to 40 kilotons in the W-68 
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Effects of a nuclear 'airburst' 
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An airburst detonated above 
ground level produces a blinding 
flash, an electromagnetic pulse 
and radiation (1).The resulting 
fireball and heat wave (2) are 
followed by a devastating blast 
wave with a doubled 'mach' wave 
at ground level where reflected 
blast merges with the original 
wave (3). Outward pressure of the 
blast creates a low pressure area 
at the centre, drawing in 960km/h 
(600mph) windsand sucking up 
dust to form the mushroom cloud 
which disperses as radioactive 
fallout (4). 



fitted to Poseidon submarine-launched missiles. 
Variable yields of 60, 200 or 400 kilotons are avail¬ 
able in the W-50 warhead fitted to the Pershing la 
mobile ballistic missile deployed in Europe. Atomic 
shells armed with the W-33 or W-48 have yields 
varying from less than 1 kiloton to 10 kilotons, and a 
whole range of nuclear bombs for delivery by manned 
aircraft possess yields up to several megatons. 

As the means of delivery has improved, the yield of 
warhead required to achieve a given level of destruc¬ 
tion on a target is reduced. A delivery system such as 
the proposed Pershing 2 equipped with a radar termin¬ 
al guidance system gives an accuracy that is measured 
in feet instead of miles and will have a warhead in the 
10-20 kiloton yield range. 

With weapons such as those now in development or 
about to be deployed the possibility of limited nuclear 
war in Europe which would not devastate the country¬ 
side or destroy entire cities has become a reality. It is 
equally possible that the use of highly efficient, small 
yield nuclear warheads would not escalate to strategic 
nuclear exchange between the two superpowers and 
lead to nuclear holocaust. These are scenarios that 
professional military strategists cannot ignore. 


Below: AThor missile is 
launched from its silo 
during tests in 1960. 


'It was a sunrise such as the world had never 
seen, a great green super-sun climbing in a frac¬ 
tion of a second to a height of more than 8000 
feet, rising ever higher until it touched the clouds, 
lighting up earth and sky all around with a dazzling 
luminosity. Up it went, a great ball of fire about a 
mile in diameter, changing colours as it kept 
shooting upward, from deep purple to orange, 
expanding, growing bigger, rising as it was ex¬ 
panding, an elemental force freed from its bonds 
after being chained for billions of years. For a 
fleeting instant the colour was unearthly green, 
such as one only sees in the corona of the sun 
during a total eclipse. It was as though the earth 
had opened and the skies had split. One felt as 
though he had been privileged to witness the 
Birth of the World - to be present at the moment 
of Creation when the Lord said: Let There Be 
Light.' 

William L Laurence writing on the Alamogordo 
atomic test in the New York Times, 26 Septem¬ 
ber 1945. 
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Previous page: An IDF 
Centurion guards Israeli 
positions on the Syrian 
border.Top: An Israeli 
tank crew pauses for 
refreshment in the Negev 
Desert in 1967. 

Above left: Israeli 
Centurions are upgunned 
to meet new requirements; 
the 20pdr TV-type barrel in 
this Mark3 isto be replaced 
by the more powerful 
105mm gun. Above right: 
Wearing US tank helmets, 
a Centurion crew prepare 
for active deployment. 


Centurions in Action 


Although the Centurion tank had gained an impress¬ 
ive service record during the war in Korea, it came 
into its own in the wars in the Middle East between 
Israel and the Arabs. As the spearhead and mainstay 
of the Israeli Armoured Corps, the Centurion was to 
prove itself as a weapon system second to none. 

Centurions entered service with the Israeli Defence 
Force (IDF) in 1960, but despite their reputation they 
took a long time to become accepted by Israeli tank 
crews. The Israelis had long been used to the relative¬ 
ly simple Sherman tanks, which ran under almost any 
conditions - especially after having been modified 
with the Cumming diesel engine - and which, after 
being upgunned with the high-velocity, French- 
made 75mm AMX-13 gun, could out-shoot the 
Soviet-built T54 tanks employed by the Arabs. 

The first results with the newly acquired British 


tanks were disappointing. In the barren Negev 
Desert, where the Israelis trained their amoured units, 
the Centurions performed badly. Their radiators 
clogged up either with dust or mud, causing the 
engines to overheat and seize up. The detailed pre¬ 
march maintenance and closing-down checks were 
too complex for the inexperienced Israeli tank crews, 
and this resulted in many mechanical breakdowns 
which were blamed on the tank. 

The Israeli General Staff realised a radical solution 
was required to overcome these problems. Accord¬ 
ingly, a team of Ordnance Corps experts, who had 
gathered useful experience in modifying the Sher¬ 
man , were ordered to put forward a plan to modify the 
tank to meet Israeli requirements. 

A significant factor in the rehabilitation of the 
Centurion in the IDF was the appointment of General 
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Israel Tal as commander of the Armoured Corps. Tal 
was not a man to consider the tank’s failings an 
insoluble problem; on the contrary, his technical 
experience made him realise that he could vindicate 
the Centurion once and for all. He first assembled all 
tank officers above the rank of captain and lectured 
them on their own shortcomings, pointing out in great 
detail the deficiencies in gunnery maintenance and 
command procedures which he had observed in re¬ 
cent actions. Special maintenance crews were 
appointed to zero the tank guns, and gunnery courses 
for regular and reserve crews were set up. Main¬ 
tenance procedures were worked out and enforced 
by strict discipline. Long-range tank gunnery areas 
were built and firing competitions between crews 
instituted. Promotions became geared to efficiency 
tests. As the results improved, morale rose. 

Although General Tal achieved much by energy 
and efficiency, the Centurion still needed major mod¬ 
ifications to turn it into a modem fighting machine 
capable of out-fighting newer Soviet-built tanks, and 
so a special team of experts was commissioned to 
build a modified Centurion prototype. First priority 
was given to replacing the obsolete and under¬ 
powered Meteor engine, whose short life often made 
it necessary to change engines in the field. This was an 
intricate and complicated technique, completely un¬ 
suited to field-maintenance conditions; it took five 
trained technicians, working with heavy ordnance 
equipment, 20 hours to complete the operation. 


A suitable diesel replacement that would both 
improve performance and fit into the existing engine 
compartment was not easy to find. Finally, the Amer¬ 
ican Continental AVDS-1790-2A 12-cylinder air¬ 
cooled engine (providing 750 horsepower at 
2400rpm) was chosen. It also simplified logistics as 
this same engine was used in Israeli M48s and M60s, 
and the standardisation on diesel fuel eased the prob¬ 
lems of the supply organisation. Fitting the new 
power pack into the engine compartment was an 
exacting task, however, necessitating over 300 mod¬ 
ifications to the engine alone. 

To improve performance further, the bulky Mer¬ 
ritt-Brown gearbox, with five forward and two re¬ 
verse gears, was replaced by a more up-to-date Alli¬ 
son automatic transmission with only two forward 
gears and one reverse. This made driving easier by 
eliminating constant gear shifting, which could ham¬ 
per a crew’s performance during long engagements. 
The clutch mechanism was entirely eliminated. 

Improving the cooling system was the next chal¬ 
lenge. A modem, easy-to-maintain air-cooling sys¬ 
tem was installed in place of the existing unreliable 
water-cooled type. Care was taken to produce a 
hermetically sealed system; special air filters were 
installed, suited to withstand the heavy desert dust of 
the Middle East. 

An advanced steering mechanism, with a single 
handle, which improved both steering and turning, 
was introduced in place of the old two-lever driving 


Below: Upgunned with a 
British 105mm L7 main 
armamentan IDF 
Centurion climbs the Golan 
Heights. Most Centurions 
fighting on thisjront had 
their bazooka side*plates 
removed to prevent 
clogging by mud*. 
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system. This facilitated manoeuvring and cut down 
the danger of the tank slipping out of control when 
changing direction at high speed. Driving downhill 
had always been a problem, as the dry-type brake 
drums tended to overheat and become unserviceable 
very quickly, resulting in the tank running out of 
control - a frightening experience if it happened on 
rocky and undulating ground. A new friction-disc, 
oil-cooled braking system was adopted to eliminate 
the problem. 

The introduction of the British 105mm L7 main 
armament brought about a number of modifications to 
the fighting compartment that facilitated faster and 
more accurate fire. To improve the tank’s range, a 
greater amount of fuel had to be stowed in the hull. 
However, the larger dimensions of the new engine 
and the added airflow channels made this an acute 
problem. To overcome it the team devised specially- 
shaped moulded fuel tanks which fitted snugly into 
every available corner of the engine compartment. 
The upgraded Centurion - as it was now called - had 
double the operational range of the Mark 5 on which it 
was based, as well as a superior maximum road speed 
of 43km/h (27mph). 

In all, the development programme took 40,000 
working hours spread over some three years, so that 
the new Centurion resembled the former models in 
little but shape. It was to become a highly effective 
combat system, the backbone of the Israel Armoured 
Corps - and it was soon to prove itself in battle. 

Upgraded Centurions took part in a small but sharp 
action against a Jordanian stronghold in the Hebron 
hills shortly before the Six-Day War. Firing concrete- 
busting HESH (high explosive squash head) ammuni¬ 
tion, they destroyed a Jordanian fortified police post 
within minutes. But this encounter was only the 
prelude to the main action: the first shots of the 
Six-Day War were fired on 5 June 1967 and Cen¬ 
turions were soon in the thick of combat. 

In the battle for the Sinai peninsula a battalion of 
Centurions particularly distinguished itself during the 
engagement at Rafa. Knocking out several Egyptian 


T34s dug in at the Rafa crossroads, Centurions 
smashed through the drawn-out Egyptian 7th Divi¬ 
sion defences and gained El-Arish, some 65km (40 
miles) west of the ceasefire line within a few hours - a 
tremendous feat. Two reserve Centurion brigades of 
another division meanwhile made their way along an 
uncharted desert track, their new diesel engines 
achieving an unprecedented standard of performance 
in extreme desert conditions. 

On the morning of the second day, the first Cen¬ 
turions were astride the main Sinai axis in time to 
ambush the advancing 4th Egyptian Armoured Divi¬ 
sion with its Soviet T55s. The Centurions caused 
devastation by firing APDS (armour piercing discard¬ 
ing sabot) ammunition at extreme ranges, before the 
T55s were able to get within range. By now the race to 
the Suez Canal was on. The Centurions won, reaching 


Top: Carrying crew 
baggage, an upgraded 
Centurion-complete 
with Xenon infra-red 
searchlight- prepares for 
campaign service. Above: 
Tank crews of the 7th 
Armoured Brigade make a 
dawn inspection. Top 
right: A.5in Browning 
machine gun is mounted 
up-front on this Centurion 
inthe Golan Heights. Right: 
A troop of Centurions 
pause on the Jordanian 
West Bank during the 
Six-Day War. 
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the Mitla Pass in time to close it before the retreating 
Egyptian armies. In the ensuing battle, they fired 
continuously, creating unprecedented havoc and des¬ 
truction. 

After the Six-Day War Israel purchased further 
Centurions from various sources, many of them Mark 
5s. All were modified to IDF standards by the Ord¬ 
nance Corps, which ran a regular production line. 

During the so-called War of Attrition between 
1969 and 1970, Centurions went into action both on 
the banks of the Suez Canal and on the Golan Heights. 
In a sharp clash with the Syrians in 1970, IDF 
Centurions knocked out several Syrian T54s. This 
encounter represented the first Syrian use of Snapper 
anti-tank missiles, but they had a negligible effect on 


the well-armoured Centurions. 

About noon on 6 October 1973 - Yom Kippur- the 
Arab onslaught fell on IDF positions on the Golan 
Heights, and the Bar Lev line in the Sinai. At the time 
Centurions held the Golan sector, the Sinai being 
defended mainly by US-built M48 and M60 tanks. 
The M48s and M60s rushed forward to relieve the 
stricken Bar Lev outposts, only to be decimated by 
Egyptian infantry anti-tank teams. The Centurions on 
the Golan, however, stood their ground, although 
outnumbered by as many as 15 to 1. Their deadly 
105mm L7 guns proved more than a match for the 
Soviet 115mm smooth bore T62 guns; firing 
APFSDS (armour piercing fin stabilised discarding 
sabot) ammunition the efficient gunnery of the 











highly-trained Centurion crews knocked out hun¬ 
dreds of the Syrians’ T55s and their latest T62s. 

The Israeli reserves, mostly manning Centurions, 
finally broke the Syrian offensive and followed with a 
lethal counterattack. After a sharp encounter with 
Iraqi reinforcements and the destruction of the crack 
Jordanian 40th Armoured Brigade - also equipped 
with Centurions - the fighting in the Golan was over. 
The IDF Armoured Corps had gained a tremendous 
victory against great odds. 

Meanwhile Centurions had also joined battle in 
Sinai, taking a leading part in the great tank battle of 
14 October, when over 2000 tanks from both sides 
were locked in mortal combat. Firing from well- 
prepared positions, the Israeli Pattons and Centurions 
- all mounting lethal 105mm guns - knocked out 
more than 300 Egyptian tanks in a matter of hours. 
Shortly afterwards, a brigade of Centurions com¬ 
pletely destroyed the Egyptian 25th Armoured Bri¬ 
gade on the banksof Bitter Lake, destroying over 100 


T62s with no loss to themselves.♦Centurion tanks 
were also among the first to cross the Suez Canal at 
Deversoir on 16 October, roaming the Egyptian rear 
to the gates of Suez, where the last battles of the war 
were fought against the encircled Egyptian Third 
Army. 

Although Israeli tank losses were heavy, many of 
the disabled Centurions were repaired under combat 
conditions and returned to battle. This - in addition to 
its combat performance - proved beyond doubt that 
the Centurion was a rugged fighting machine, able to 
withstand battle conditions as severe as any previous¬ 
ly encountered in modem warfare. 

The lessons learned with Centurions during the 
arduous battles in the S inai and the Golan helped bring 
about the development of the Israeli-built Merkava 
tank. Despite the introduction of the Merkava, the 
Centurion remains a major combat weapon in the 
Middle East and is likely to remain so for many years 
to come. 


Top: Israeli Centurions 
race across the desert 
sands of the Sinai 
Peninsula as part of a 
training exercise to keep 
the Armoured Corps of the 
IDF at peak readiness. 
Above: A Centurion 
pounds away at enemy 
positions as part of an 
Israeli defensive line 
between Yehudia and 
Hushnia on the southern 
sector of the Golan 
Heights. Well armed with 
the L7 series gun, the 
Centurions of the IDF have 
been able to inflict a series 
of bloody defeats on the 
numerically-superior Arab 
armies. 
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The war in Korea - the first major confrontation 
between the forces of communism and those of 
the West 


Why were France’s best troops unable to put down 
the Viet Minh in Indochina while British conscripts 
destroyed the communist insurrection in Malaya? 

To have command of the sea is one thing but to put 
an army ashore is another; mastering the 
techniques of amphibious warfare has been 
central to the success of many postwar conflicts - 
from the landings at Inchon to the capture of San 
Carlos Bay in the Falkiands 

In our Key Weapons features we examine the 
capabilities of the Soviet Union’s SAM system, 
look at the effectiveness of the West German 
Marder MICV, and carry out a detailed analysis of 
the US F-4 Phantom - arguably the greatest 
combat aircraft to see service since 1945 


In the age of the close-combat assault rifle the 
sniper has gained a new importance; we examine 
the tactics and the weapons that make the sniper 
one of the most feared men on the modern 
battlefield 


The world of spies and spying - the story of how 
the atomic secrets of the West were sold to the 
Soviet Union 
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